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Charleston,  July  30th,  1852. 

Ma.  0.  B.  Flagg, 

Bear  Sir — 

At  a  Meetmg  of  the  Company  held  July  2d,  the  following  Resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Moultrie  Guards  be  returned  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Flagg 
for  his  eloquent,  chaste,  and  appropriate  Address  delivered  on  the  28th  of  June,  and 
that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  publication. 

G.  L.  KINGMAlf,  Sec'ry.  M.  G. 


Chaklkston,  July,  1852. 

J)ear  Sir — 

Your  note,  with  the  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Moultiie  Guards  on  the  2d  inst^ 
is  received.  With  such  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  a  hastily  wiitten 
manuscript  for  the  press,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  wish  so  kindly 
expressed,  and  I  shall  hand  you  the  Address  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
pany, that  you  may  place  it  at  their  disposal.  With  sincere  wishes  for  the  contmued 
prosperity  of  the  Moultrie  Guards, 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

CHARLES  B.  FLAGG. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Kingman,  Sec'ry.  M,  Q. 
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Fellow  Citizens — 

To-day  we  commemorate  a  victory,  won  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  American  Independence,  the  first  victory  of  the  Re- 
volution. But  Moultrie  and  his  distinguished  comrades,  who 
survived  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  are  not  here.  Whilst  their 
absence  admonishes  us  of  the  shortness  of  human  life  and  the 
vanity  of  personal  ambition,  the  honour  now  paid  to  their  me- 
mory teaches  the  true  worth  of  valour,  and  the  enduring  excel- 
lence of  virtue.  The  power  of  man  to  do  good  and  evil — to 
benefit  and  to  injure  his  race,  is  not  confined  to  the  few  fleet- 
ing years  of  his  mortal  career.  It  is  his  high  prerogative,  as 
an  intellectual  and  moral  being,  to  teach  by  example.  The 
learning  of  experience  and  the  delights  of  memory  are  fixed 
upon  the  mind,  and  we  often  dwell  upon  them  in  useful  and 
joyous  contemplation.  Those  who  act  a  prominent  part  often 
exert  the  strongest  influence  after  death,  and  not  until  then  is 
their  power  fully  known.  Hence  there  is  a  pleasing  hope  be- 
yond the  grave. 

Revolutionary  Heroes,  Statesmen,  Orators  and  Warriors ! 
Gallant  Band  of  illustrious  men  !  Americans  venerate  your 
character  and  emulate  your  fame.  Your  example  shall 
guide  nations  to  liberty.  Carolinians  !  the  names  of  Sullivan's 
Island  and  Fort  Moultrie  revive  matters  of  history  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  to  you.  Year  after  year,  as  we  observe 
this  anniversary,  let  us  remember  the  end  and  aim  of  the  cele- 
bration. Freemen  cannot  regard  with  indifference  the  sub- 
jects for  consideration  which  occur  when  we  revert  to  this 
event. 
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We  have  assembled  here,  to-day,  under  the  impulse  of  high 
and  honourable  motives.  To  pay  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  revolutionary  heroes.  To  contemplate  virtue,  valour,  and 
wisdom  leading  to  liberty  and  independence.  To  express 
gratitude  to  our  benefactors.  To  profess  sincere  devotion  to 
Liberty.  To  acknowledge  obligations  for  the  present  and  the 
future.  To  pledge  ourselves  to  each  other,  and  to  those  who 
are  to  live  after  us,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  regulated,  con- 
stitutional freedom,  shall  be  handed  down  unimpaired  to  future 
ages.  In  short,  our  object  is  to  revive  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit,  and  to  study  the  principles,  whilst  we  behold  the  form 
of  civil  liberty. 

On  each  return  of  this  memorable  day,  if  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions  are  suited  to  the  occasion,  we  shall  not 
only  give  due  honour  to  the  founders  of  the  North  American 
Republic ;  but,  returning  to  our  homes  in  peace  and  gladness, 
our  minds  shall  be  fully  impressed  with  an  elevated  sense  of 
right  and  duty,  and  our  hearts  shall  glow  with  the  natural, 
ardent,  and  indestructible  love  of  Freedom. 

Nothing  which  can  be  said  can  exalt  the  fame  of  the  heroes 
of  the  Revolution,  nothing  can  debase  it.  What  more  can  we 
add  for  eulogy  ?  Instead  of  trying  to  find  thoughts  and  lan- 
guage equal  to  the  purpose — let  us  cease  the  vain  effort — and 
strive  to  study  their  principles  of  action,  and  to  profit  by  their 
example.  The  life  of  an  individual,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
a  nation,  or  of  the  world,  the  progress  of  our  own  being  and 
all  things  around  us,  combine  to  teach  the  naturalness  of 
change.  To  it  we  must  look  for  each  improvement  in  art, 
science,  and  literature — in  every  thing  which  makes  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement,  for  all  which  puts  one  age  in  advance  of 
another.  Change  is  the  result  of  a  law  of  Nature,  a  rule  of 
action  prescribed  by  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  Yet  man 
is  naturally  conservative.  Contradictory  as  it  is,  with  one 
hand  he  throws  obstacles  in  the  way,  with  the  other  he  makes 
an  unfading  wreath  for  the  successful  innovator.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  progress  of  various  modifications  in  the  in- 
stitutions, laws,  and  government  of  men  in  all  ages.  The 
effort  of  nations  has  always  been,  and  must  ever  be  to  im- 


prove  their  systems  of  government.  But  the  statesman  has 
no  more  arduous  duty  to  perform.  A  child  may  destroy,  but 
the  man  must  have  strength  and  skill  to  build.  The  derange- 
ment of  political  powers  is  easily  and  speedily  accomplished 
at  times,  but  the  proper  adjustment  of  them  is  always  the  task 
of  profoundest  philosophy  and  wisdom.  Great  events  do  not 
result  from  "little  causes."  As  soon  might  we  expect  an 
infant  to  express  fully  its  ideas  before  it  has  learned  words,  as 
that  one  mind  should  discover  and  at  the  same  instant  perfect 
an  invention — or  that  one  man  should  begin  and  end  a  lasting 
revolution  based  upon  a  radical  reform  in  the  established  gov- 
ernment of  a  nation.  The  written  Constitution  and  the  laws 
may  be  the  best  which  the  genius  of  able  statesmen  can  devise, 
and  yet  the  government  may  be  corrupt,  weak,  and  in  many 
respects  defective.  The  legislator  must  reflect  the  spirit  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lives,  or  he  cannot  give  to  it  a  local  habi- 
tation and  acting  energy  in  the  law.  The  form  may  be  appa- 
rently perfect  without  it,  but  it  will  be  powerless,  and  worse 
than  useless,  as  it  must  be  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and 
odious,  as  contemptible,  in  its  lifeless  being.  The  spirit  of  the 
age  must  also  support  existing  institutions.  It  must  not,  from 
these  remarks,  be  presumed  that  it  is  our  disposition,  or  design 
to  refuse  the  honour  due  the  first  prominent  actors  in  revolu- 
tions which  have  ameliorated  the  condition  of  mankind.  The 
part  which  they  take  in  such  movements  may  seem  compara- 
tively unimportant  in  reference  to  the  final  result.  But  when 
we  bear  in  mind  the  hazard,  the  uncertainty,  the  grave  and 
awful  responsibility  attending  the  first  step,  it  is  evident  that 
it  must  be  the  act  of  one  man,  or  of  a  small  number,  and 
therefore  its  importance  is  greatly  magnified.  Knowledge  and 
"  a  sound  practical  judgment"  must  teach  where,  and  when, 
and  how  it  is  best  to  act.  Moral  and  physical  courage  must 
sustain  the  well  directed  effort.  If  success  follows,  the  inno- 
vator is  raised  to  eminence,  but  if  failure,  then  he  is  denounced 
and  degraded  with  the  most  opprobious  epithets.  So  hard  is 
it  to  gain  that  common  consent  which  we  need  for  concert  of 
action,  that  the  most  necessary  changes  in  the  laws  of  civi- 
lized men  are  often  delayed  by  it,  and  yet  longer  does  it  put  off 
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the  day  of  a  revolution  which  shall  give  to  a  subject  people  a 
new  place  among  the  nations.     Such  delay  i^  often  dangerous, 
when  at  the  sarpe  time  not  necessarily  fatal,  and  it  is  no  ground 
for  despair.     The  causes   of  it  are  natural,  and  necessarily 
apply  to  every  period  of  life,  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and 
from  that  to  second  childhood.     The  aged  man  has  lived  long 
enough  to  learn  that  great  uncertainty  attends  each  untried 
effort  to  make  a  radical  reform  in  the  arrangement  of  political 
systems.     His  grey  hairs  and  trembling  limbs,  whilst  they 
command  for  him  the  attention  and   veneration  of  others,  re- 
mind him  that  the  "  vital  spark"  is  nearly  gone — and  his  ear  is 
slow  to  hear  the  voice  of  reason — ^when  it  calls  him  to  leave 
the  way  which  prudence  marks,  under  the  guidance  of  his  long 
experience.     Bound  by  a  thousand  associations  to  what  he  has 
so  long  known,  and  heard,  and  seen,  he  shrinks  from  the  con- 
vulsive agitation  of  a  revolution,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
vince and  persuade  him  into  an   honest  belief  that  to  endure 
grievances  is  wiser  than  to  try  reform.     The  prime  of  mature 
manhood  is  engrossed  with  the  ever  accumulating  duties  of 
active  life.     Ambition,  in  all  its  proud  and  mighty  energy  is, 
alas  how  often !  bougl't  and  sold,  or  swayed  by  the  very  basest 
passions.     Avarice  blinds  those  who  toil  only  for  wealth,  and 
leads  them  to  sacrifice  honor,  patriotism,  and  national  liberty 
for  the  sake  of  gain.     The  young  man  daily  feels  the  want  of 
knowledge  and  experience  ;  he  knows  that,  with  him,  it  is  pro- 
bably the  part  of  wisdom  to  seek  the  guidance  of  some  judg- 
ment better  than  his  own  ;  and,  upon  doing  so,  is  told  that  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  the  ardour  of  his  youthful  im- 
petuosity.    The  powers  which  exist  under  the  weakest  system 
are   strong  enough  to  strike  awe   upon  the  timid.     And  thus, 
from  causes  touching  every  age,  the  most  important  changes 
in  government  have  been  and  are  often  delayed  long  after  their 
necessity  has  been  clearly  shewn,  and  generally  acknowledged. 
And  is  it  strange  that  a  rational  and  social  nature  should  pre- 
fer order  to   confusion — peace  to   war?     Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures  are  the  pursuits  of  Peace — produ- 
cing wealth,  prosperity,   and   happiness.      Poverty,   disease, 
death,  mourning  and  bloody  triumphs  are  the  fruits  of  War. 
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Peace  is  the  source  of  joy.  War  is  a  cruel  scourge  among 
the  nations.  Peace  holds  the  implements  of  productive  indus- 
try— War  brandishes  weapons  of  destruction  and  of  death — 
her  dreadful  companions  are  pestilence  and  famine.  Peace 
wears  the  smile  of  love  and  beauty — War  is  "  grim  visaged" — 
gloomy  and  terrible.  Hence,  when  these  are  the  alternatives, 
an  enlightened  people  will  wisely  deliberate  before  they  re- 
solve to  engage  in  War.  And  this  is  an  approach  to  the  uni- 
versal reign  of  Peace.  Civilized  men  are  now  ready,  and  the 
whole  world  shall  be  prepared,  to  rejoice  at  the  fulfilment  of 
the  sacred  prophecy,  that  a  time  shall  come  when  all  nations 
shall  be  at  peace,  when  "  *they  shall  beat  their  swords  into 
ploughshares,  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  The  disposition  with  which  they  engage  in  war, 
distinguishes  the  more  intelligent  and  refined  from  the  most 
ignorant  and  barbarous  savages.  A  distinguished  American 
writer  justly  remarks :  "  The  history  of  mankind  is  an  almost 
uninterrupted  narration  of  a  state  of  war,  and  gives  colour  to 
the  extravagant  theory  of  Hobbes,  (Leviathan,  part  1,  c.  13,) 
who  maintains,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  of  war 
of  all  against  all ;  and  it  adds  plausibility  to  the  conclusions 
of  those  other  writers,  who,  having  known  and  studied  the 
Indian  character,  insist,  that  continual  war  is  the  natural  in- 
stinct and  appetite  of.  man  in  a  sava*ge  state.  It  is  doubtless 
true,  that  a  sincere  disposition  for  peace,  and  a  just  apprecia- 
tion of  its  blessings,  are  the  natural  and  necessary  result  of 
science  and  civilization."  And,  in  another  place,  he  adds: 
"  War  is  not  to  be  resorted  to  without  absolute  necessity,  nor 
unless  peace  would  be  more  dangerous  and  more  miserable 
than  war  itsellVf  Such  noble  sentiments  adorn  the  writings 
of  Chancellor  Kent,  the  able  and  learned  expounder  of  those 
pure  and  imperishable  principles  by  which  a  most  complex 
system  of  law  is  made  to  rest  upon  the  solid  and  enduring 
basis  of  justice  and  equity.  Those  peaceful  maxims  are  the 
first  rays  of  light — they  dispel  the  darkness  of  night,  and  shall 

*  Isaiah  2,  4,  f  1  Kent's  Comm.  46,  47,  6th  ed. 
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shine  brighter  and  brighter  until  the  whole  world  beholds  their 
beauty.  Now  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  the  citizens  of 
a  State  which  has  known  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty  are 
naturally  averse  to  rashly  or  unnecessarily  entering  into  con- 
flict upon  the  field  of  blood,  and  look  upon  political  convul- 
sions with  suspicion  and  with  dread.  Hence,  the  American 
Revolution  was  the  work  of  those  who,  by  slow  and  reluctant 
progress,  resolved  to  abandon  a  government  unjust,  unequal, 
and  tyrannical.  Their  love  for  the  Mother  Country  was  that 
of  a  child  for  its  parent.  It  was  indeed  a  hard  and  sad  duty 
to  break  every  chord  in  the  strong  bond  of  filial  love.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  not  the  first  manifestation 
of  discontent  under  unreasonable  restraints  and  intolerable 
grievances.  Gentle  remonstrances,  humble  and  oft  repeated 
petitions  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  again  and  again,  to  be  re- 
jected with  contempt,  all  shew  how  great  must  have  been  the 
cause  by  which  that  long  cherished  union  was  dissolved.  In- 
deed, up  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  war,  AmericanvS 
were  quick  and  true  in  declaring  a  sincere  attachment  to  the 
country  of  their  rulers,  and  "  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I 
love  thee  still,"  was  their  faithful  sentiment.  But  time  and 
tyranny  subdued  every  thought  and  feeling  which  conflicted 
with  sound  reason  and  the  severe  demands  of  injured  and  in- 
sulted rights.  Hope  was  removed  and  love  put  to  flight. 
Each  tie  was  severed  which  made  America  a  part  of  the 
strongest,  the  proudest,  the  grandest  Monarchy  of  earth. 

The  Infant  Republic  taught  her  sons  to  look  to  Liberty  for 
right — and  to  Liberty  they  pledged  themselves  with  all  they 
could  command.  A  dutiful  daughter,  in  sadness  and  mourn- 
ing, withdrew  herself  from  the  false  embraces  of  a  cruel  mo- 
ther. A  few  feeble  colonies,  in  the  wilderness,  surrounded  by 
unfriendly  savage  tribes,  bravely  armed  themselves  in  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  freedom,  and  trusting  in  the  God  of  Battles, 
dared,  with  all  their  wants  and  weakness,  to  oppose  the  mighty 
power  ot  "  proud  England !"  Our  ancestors  suffered,  fought, 
and  triumphed.  We  live  to  enjoy  the  glorious  result.  The 
record  of  that  wonderful  struggle  shall  always  be  a  brilliant 
beacon  of  Liberty.    With  grateful  satisfaction  and  with  lively 
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joy  may  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  the  first  victory  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution  was  won  by  the  sons  of  Carolina,  and  on  the 
soil  of  Carolina.  That  victory  alone  would  have  given  to  our 
State  an  enviable  place  in  American  history.  And  yet,  fellow 
citizens,  neither  upon  the  field  of  this  great  and  glorious  ac- 
tion, nor  on  any  revolutionary  battle  ground,  has  the  State 
erected  a  single  monument  to  commemorate  the  early  triumphs 
in  that  war  which  brought  us  liberty  and  independence.  But 
our  attention  is  now  drawn  to  a  more  recent  debt.  The  whole 
history  of  the  Palmetto  Regiment  would  grace  any  page  in  the 
annals  of  war.  Of  those  gallant  Volunteers  how  few  sur- 
vived to  return  to  their  homes  !  Can  any  of  us  forget  having 
seen  them  assembled  in  the  streets  of  Charleston,  under  the 
tattered  banner,  which  had  nobly  waved  over  the  scenes  of 
severest  conflict  with  the  foe  ?  They  left  us  in  health,  with  the 
buoyant  hope  of  the  young  soldier,  unknown,  untried  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  to  keep  and  to  guard  for  a  time  the  honour  of 
Carolina.  They  returned  to  us  the  heroes  of  Contreras,  Garita 
Belen,  Churubusco,  and  Chapultepec.  But  alas !  between 
war  and  deadly  pestilence  there  remain  but  a  small  fragment 
of  that  noble  band ;  and  of  them,  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  while  some  have  perished  from  lingering  disease,  con- 
tracted in  the  sickly  clime  of  Mexico,  others,  shattered  by  the 
hardships  of  war,  are  fast  descending  to  an  early  grave.  Ca- 
rolina cannot  forget  the  sons  who  freely  bought  with  their  pre- 
cious life-blood  another  wreath  of  glory  to  adorn  her  brow. 
Of  this,  at  least,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  just  and 
grateful  tribute  of  honor  due  to  gallant  brethren  should  not  be 
left  for  cold  and  formal  legislation  alone,  to  be  levied  after  the 
manner  of  an  unwilling  tax.  Each  true  and  warm-hearted 
son — each  high-minded  daughter  of  the  Palmetto  State,  should 
come  and  unite,  with  thrilling  emotions  of  joy  and  gratitude,  to 
raise  for  the  Palmetto  Regiment  a  monument  worthy  of  their 
well  earned  fame. 

But  to  return  from  this  short  digression.  Never  has  there 
been  a  period,  fellow  citizens,  when  it  was  more  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  past  in  seeking  fit  examples  to  guide  the  present. 
The  founders  of  the  Federal  Republic  have  departed.     The 
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generation  immediately  succeeding  them  furnished  the  safe- 
guard of  freedom,  a  host  of  eminent  statesmen  and  patriots. 
As  if  their  fathers  were  like  the  Prophet  of  old,  who,  when 
translated  to  Heaven,  was  allowed  to  cast  his  mantle  upon  the 
earth.  But  alas,  "how  are  the  mighty  fallen!"  They  have 
nearly  all  departed.  And  the  "  Last  Enemy  which  shall  be  de- 
stroyed" has  now  laid  his  cold  hand  upon  the  Champion  of  the 
South. 

Calhoun  went  forth  in  youth — contended  with  the  giants  of 
the  land,  and,  in  the  evening  of  life,  was  slain  in  the  midst  of 
the  battle. 

In  silent  grief,  Carolina  mourned,  whilst  she  received  the 
sympathy  of  her  sister  States,  shewn  in  all  those  public  tokens 
of  heartfelt  sorrow  and  the  general  cry  of  lamentation  which, 
from  Washington  to  Charleston,  attended  the  mortal  remains 
of  her  most  beloved  and  honoured  son.  Alas,  "how  are  the 
mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !"  And  this 
brings  us  to  reflect  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  United 
States. 

From  Maine  to  California — from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
is  our  rich  domain.  One  government  overspreads  the  whole. 
Its  various  departments,  executive,  legislative  and  judicial, 
have  been  established,  and  exist,  to  give  external  security,  and 
to  promote  internal  harmony  in  a  Confederacy  of  Sovereign 
and  Independent  States.  The  first  of  these  objects  has  been 
fulfilled.  America  has  power  enough  to  command  the  respect 
of  foreign  nations.  This  much  may  be  said  in  regard  to 
France,  or  Russia.  There  is  something  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  hatred,  insult,  and  violence  of  an  open  enemy.  Vice 
is  most  vile  when  it  assumes  the  garb  of  Virtue — enmity  most 
dangerous  when  it  comes  in  the  cloak  of  friendship.  It  con- 
cerns us  chiefly  to  know  whether,  or  not,  internal  harmony 
has  also  been  established.  The  present  disturbed  condition  of 
governments  in  the  Old  World,  cautions  us  to  watch  and 
guard  with  anxious  and  constant  care  the  life  of  Freedom  as 
it  exists,  under  the  popular  system  of  self-government,  in  the 
American  Federal  Republic.  The  persons  in  this  Hall  have 
very  recwitly  heard  of  confusion  and  anarchy  threatening  to 
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triumph  over  the  best  governments  of  Europe.  The  King  of 
the  French,  an  able  and  wise  Sovereign,  actiiall}'-  deprived  of 
the  sceptre  and  exiled — to  die  a  wretched  refugee  in  England. 
The  strange  drama  is  too  recent  to  need  repetition.  His  suc- 
cessor, the  President  under  the  new  system,  disgusted  by  the 
reckless  disorder  and  lawless  violence  produced  by  Liberty 
run  mad,  and,  it  may  be,  actuated  by  a  vaulting  ambition, 
enacted  a  terrible  tragedy  in  his  progress  from  ultra  freedom 
to  absolute  military  despotism.  The  rise,  decline,  and  fall  of 
ancient  empires  and  republics  furnishes  no  parallel  with  this. 
Tyranny  is  generally  moi'e  gradual  in  its  usurpations.  Cor- 
ruption less  bold  in  its  approach. 

But  there  are  times  when  liberty  becomes  ephemeral,  and 
the  growth  of  tyranny  is  rapid.  To-day  a  fickle  nation  revels 
in  the  licentiousness  of  a  nominal  republic — to-morrow,  the 
dawning  day  reveals  the  printed  edict  of  an  Emperor — to  be 
read  upon  the  walls  of  private  houses,  in  the  public  walks, 
and  market  places.  Sudden  and  startling — in  one  moment  it 
comes  forth  and  discloses  all  to  the  astonished  multitude — it 
advises  the  dispersion  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  presents 
the  plan  of  a  new  form  of  government.  As  in  the  days  of  the 
Inquisition,  a  monster  has  been  born  in  the  dark,  the  lineage 
is  a  secret. 

Power  is  felt,  force  has  been  collected,  the  people  know  not 
how,  when,  or  where.  Citizen  is  arrayed  against  citizen,  the 
workman's  dress  conceals  the  police  officer,  and  a  strong  gov- 
ernment guard  is  collected  in  every  street.  And  the  French 
hail  a  military  despot,  a  second  Napoleon,  as  their  ruler.  The 
Prince  President,  as  he  is  now  styled,  wants  only  the  name  of 
Emperor — and  a  name  is  nothing  but  an  empty  sound.  France 
can  never  forget,  and  let  us  always  remember,  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  2d  of  December,  Eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
It  is  easy  to  check  tyranny  in  its  first  advance,  it  is  then  weak 
and  timid,  but  when  matured  it  has  a  giant's  strength,  and 
uses  it  like  a  giant.  It  has  been  wisely  written,  "  History  is  a 
mirror  of  the  past,  a  beacon  for  the  present — and  a  pioneer 
for  the  future."  It  is  our  duty  to  behold  that  mirror,  to  look 
for  that  beacon,  and  to  be  guided  by  that  pioneer.     The  re- 
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cent  sudden  changes  in  the  g-overnment  of  France  are  now 
matters  of  history.  Let  us  discover  and  benefit  by  what  is 
taught  in  this  example. 

This  epoch  is  marked  by  many  innovations.  We  live  in  an 
active  age.  The  sacred  veneration  for  the  past  is  commonly 
yielded  to  the  vehement  desire  to  move  onward.  But  the  rest- 
Jess  spirit  of  innovation  is  most  singularly  and  proudly  mani- 
fest in  the  production  of  political  agitations  and  revolutions, 
which  now  disturb  the  civilized  world.  It  would  be  idle,  for 
one  not  gifted  with  prophetic  vision,  to  predict  the  future.  On 
the  Eastern  Continent  no  one  can  say  what  may  be  the 
changes  of  a  day,  or  an  hour.  But  it  interests  us  most 
to  know  the  present  conglition  and  apparent  destiny  of 
America. 

Does  the  government  of  the   Federal  Republic,  as  now  ad- 
ministered, produce,  and  is  it  apt  to  secure,  internal  harmony 
amongst  the  States  of  the  Union  ?     Has  its   conduct,  for  the 
last  twenty   years,   shewn  this  result?     Is  the  Constitution, 
upon  which  the  government  is  framed,  held  to  be  the  written 
instrument  containing  terms  of  a  sacred  and  inviolable  com- 
pact ?     This  is  not  the  time,  nor  the  occasion,  to  go  into  minute 
detail.     But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  political  agitation  has 
recently  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.     It  is  our  duty 
to  discover,  if  possible,  what  are  the  causes  of  uneasiness  and 
discontent.     Under  free  governments,  especially,  intestine  dis- 
cord is  to  be  dreaded — it  is  the   harbinger  of  civil  war.     A 
written  Constitution  cannot  govern  the  impulse  of  sentiment 
and  feeling — it  cannot  preserve  the  union  of  Sovereign  and 
Independent  States.     Fearful  threats  and  military  force  can- 
not make  the  repulsive  elements  cohere.     External  security 
alone  does  not — and  cannot  beget  internal  harmony — indeed, 
it  often  leads  to   the  reverse.     We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  seek  and  delight  in  agitation.     But  let  us  faithiully 
seek  the  truth,  even  though  it  may,  for  a  time,  disturb  our 
peace,  tranquillity,  and  ease.     The  Demon  of  Confusion  seems 
to  be  let  loose  upon  the  world.     The  same  evil  spirit  which 
has  shaken  the  thrones  of  Europe  now  exists  in  America.     It 
is  a  fatal  error  to  think  that  the  Territory  of  California  added 
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to  the  public  lands,  gave  us  too  wide  a  domain  for  constitir- 
tional  freedom. 

Whence,  then,  the  discord  which  has  sounded  in  every  hall 
of  legislation  in  the  United  States — which  has  raged  most 
loudly  and  is  even  now  heard  within  the  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton? A  severe  struggle  is  going  on — it  is  the  noise  of  the  bat- 
tle which  we  hear.  The  contending  armies  may  make  a  truce^ 
now  and  then,  but  the  war  is  absolutely  declared,  and  already 
begun.  The  contest  is  between  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and 
ultimately  despotism  on  one  side — and  order,  peace,  and  civil 
liberty  on  the  other.  Those  who  advocate  the  former,  speak 
and  act  as  if  they  think  that  the  end  can  justify  the  means. 
They  seize  upon  every  subject  which  causes  agitation.  Hence 
those  open  violations  of  the  Constitution — opposition  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law — a  general  disregard  of  the  miserable 
compromise  recently  made — the  renewed  vigour  of  that  base 
attack  upon  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  amongst  us — 
efforts,  at  this  time,  to  declaim  against  the  policy  and  wisdom 
of  non-intervention  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations — evils 
which  distract  one  section  and  divide  another — and  all  the 
causes  which  now  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Union.  So- 
cialists, Communists,  and  Freesoilers,  combined  with  aban- 
doned political  demagogues,  who  know  no  impulse  but  per- 
sonal ambition  and  the  love  of  power  and  gain,  are  leading 
the  people  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  the  overthrow  of 
civil  liberty.  We  now  look  with  suspicion  and  distrust  upon 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government.  The  reason  is 
plain  and  sufficient.  By  the  abuse  of  powers  delegated  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — by  the  assumption  of  pow- 
ers which  are  reserved,  and  belong  to  the  States  respectively, 
or  to  the  people,  it  is  completing  the  work  of  consolidation — 
its  power  is  becoming  unlimited,  and  its  rule  despotic. 

The  more  gradual  the  approach,  the  more  sure  is  the  pro- 
gress of  tyranny.  On  the  one  hand,  all  efforts  of  argument 
and  eloquence  are  tasked  to  shew  us  that  the  strength  and  life 
of  the  Federal  Republic  rest  upon  a  clear  recognition  of  the 
individuality  of  the  States.  On  the  other,  similar  means  are 
used  to  merge  every  member  of  the  Confederacy — each  Sove- 
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i'eign  State,  into  a  single  body — the  Nation — in  other  wordS;, 
to  establish  a  Consolidated  Government. 

Before  deciding  this  debated  question,  let  us,  very  briefly, 
refer  to  the  understanding  of  the  founders  of  the  American 
Union  in  regard  to  it.  The  compact  of  union  was,  without 
doubt,  the  voluntary  act  of  separate.  Sovereign,  and  Independ- 
ent States.  Did  they  intend  to  give  up  all  their  powers,  or  to 
resign  Sovereignty,  their  highest  attribute  ?  The  reported  dis- 
cussions and  Resolutions  of  those  Conventions  in  the  several 
States  which  framed  and  adopted  the  Constitution,  of  the  same 
date  with  their  act  of  ratification,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Federal  Union,  are  against  this  dangerous  assumption.  State 
Sovereignly  is  no  new  doctrine.*  It  is  one  of  the  constituent 
elements  of  our  system.  The  Resolutions  just  referred  to  are 
so  numerous,  and  so  much  alike,  that  they  need  not  all  be  in- 
serted here.  An  extract  from  one  or  two,  with  reference  to 
others,  shall  suffice.  .'« 

"Convention  of  New- York,  July  26,  1788.  We  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New-York,  do  declare  and 

*  Chancellor  Kent  writes  thus:  "The  general  opinion  in  favour  of  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  Union,  apjiears  evident  in  all  the  proceedings  of  Congi-ess ;  and  as 
early  as  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  was  thought  expedient,  for  its  security 
and  dui'ation,  to  define  with  precision,  and  by  a  formal  instrument,  the  nature  of  our 
compact,  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  the  residuary  Sovereignty  of  the  States."  1 
Kent  Comm.  210,  (5th  ed.) 

The  same  eminent  writer  uses  the  following  language :  "  Uach  State  has  its  equal 
voice  and  equal  weight  in  the  Senate,  without  any  regard  to  disparity  of  population, 
wealth,  or  dimensions.  This  arrangement  must  have  been  the  result  of  that  sjiirit  of 
amity  and  mutual  concession,  which  was  rendered  indispensable  by  the  peculiarity 
of  om"  political  condition.  It  is  grounded  on  the  idea  of  sovereignty  in  the  States; 
and  every  independent  community,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  equal  by  the  law  of 
nations,  and  has  a  perfect  right  to  dictate  its  own  terms,  before  it  enters  into  a  social 
compact.  On  the  principle  of  consolidation  of  the  States,  this  organization  would 
have  been  inadmissible,  for  in  that  case  each  State  would  have  been  merged  in  one 
single  and  entire  government.  At  the  time  the  articles  of  Confederation  were  pre- 
paring, it  was  attempted  to  allow  the  States  an  influence  and  power  in  Congress  in 
a  ratio  to  theu-  numbers  and  wealth ;  but  the  idea  of  separate  and  independent 
States  was  at  that  day  so  strongly  cherished,  that  the  proposition  met  with  no  suc- 
cess. The  election  of  the  Senate  by  the  State  Legislatm-es,  is  also  a  recognition  of 
theu-  separate  and  independent  existence,  and  renders  them  absolutely  essential  to 
the  operation  of  the  national  government."    1  Kent  Comm.  225,  5th  ed. 
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make  known,  that  tlie  powers  of  government  may  he  re- 
assumed  hy  the  people  whensoever  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  their  happiness ;  that  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right 
which  is  not  by  the  said  Constitution  clearly  delegated  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Departments  of  the  Gov- 
ernment thereof,  remains  to  the  people  of  the  several  States, 
or  their  respective  State  Governments,  to  whom  they  may  have 
granted  the  same,  and  that  those  clauses  in  the  Constitution 
which  declare  that  Congress  shall  not  have  or  exercise  certain 
powers,  do  not  imply  that  Congress  is  entitled  to  any  powers 
not  given  by  the  said  Constitution ;  but  such  clauses  are  to  be 
construed  as  exceptions  to  certain  specified  powers,  or  as  in- 
serted merely  for  greater  caution. 

"  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives,  and  all  Executive 
and  Judicial  Officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  hound  hy 
oath,  or  affirmation,  not  to  infringe  or  violate  the  Constitutions, 
or  rights  of  the  respective  States." 

(Signed)     George  Clinton,  President. 

The  Resolutions  adopted  by  similar  Conventions  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  South  Carolina,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Virginia  in  1788 — and  of  North  Carolina  in  1789 — express  an 
equally  high  regard  for  State  Rights. 

In  the  Convention  of  Rhode  Island,  May  29,  1790,  it  was 
Resolved : 

"First.  That  the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  each 
State  its  Sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and  every 
jurisdiction  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Constitution  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  the  United  States. 

"Third.   That  the  powers  of  government  may  he  reassumed 

hy  the  people  whensoever  it  may  hecome  necessary  to  their  hap- 

piness,  &,c." 

(Signed)     Daniel  Owen,  President. 

The  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire,  (A.  D.  1792,)  Part  1, 
Article  VII.  "  The  people  of  this  State  have  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  of  governing  themselves  as  a  free,  sovereign,  and 
independent  State ;  and  do,,  and  for  ever  hereafter  shall  exer- 
cise and  enjoy  every  power,  jurisdiction,  aud  right  pertaining 
thereto,  which  is  not,  or  may  not  hereafter  be,  by  them  ex- 
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pressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled." 

The  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  (1780,)  Part  1,  Article 
IV.  "The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  of  governing  themselves,  as  a  free,  sovereign, 
and  independent  State ;  &c." 

"  Our  conclusion  is  that  if  history  shews  any  truth,  it  clearlj'- 
proves  the  right  of  those  who  say  that  "  State  Sovereignty,  and 
the  rigid  construction  of  the  Constitution,  are  political  axioms 
established  and  enforced  by  both  of  the  National  Constitutions 
of  the  American  Republic.''^* 

The  length  of  this  Address  would  be  too  much  protracted, 
should  we  dwell  longer  upon  this  important  and  interesting 
subject.  But,  fellow  citizens,  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  have 
indulged  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which  belong  to  this  oc- 
casion. To  have  expressed  our  veneration  for  the  character 
of  our  revolutionary  ancestors.  To  have  acknowledged  our 
obligations  for  the  future.  To  have  considered  the  present 
condition  of  the  United  States.  To  have  contemplated  the 
most  important  feature  in  our  peculiar  system  of  government. 
And  to  have  pledged  ourselves  to  send  down  the  blessings  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  to  future  ages.  We  have  received 
a  sacred  revelation  from  Heaven.  Hence,  we  know  that 
"there  is  a  just  God,  who  presides  over  the  destiny  of  nations." 
As  we  prize  our  liberty,  let  us  beseech  Him  to  grant  to  our- 
selves, and  to  those  who  shall  live  after  us,  the  same  virtue, 
valour,  and  wisdom  which  distinguished  the  American  Patri- 
ots of  Seventy-six. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Washington  Light  Infantry, 

AND  Fellow  Members  of  the  Moultrie  Guards: 
You  have  chosen  to  adopt  the  names  of  Washington  and 
Moultrie.     "  The  Father  of  the  Country  !"     Could  his  immor- 
tal spirit  speak  to  us  from  the  region  in  which  it  now  lives, 
the  angelic  voice  could  not  more  eloquently  plead  the  cause  of 

*  See  "  Debates  on  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution  in  the  Stale  of  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  year  1788." 
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Truth,  Justice,  and  Liberty,  than  does  the  memory  of  his  life 
and  deeds.  The  hero  of  the  28th  of  June,  177G.  In  his  con- 
duct we  see  daring  and  calmness  combined.  At  the  entrance 
of  Charleston  harbour,  he  contended  with  a  fleet  from  En- 
gland's Navy,  at  the  same  time  smoking  a  pipe,  behind  a  rude 
structure  of  palmetto  logs,  called  the  Slaughter  Pen,  which 
trembled  as  if  about  to  fall,  like  the  flag  which  Jasper  took 
from  the  beach  and  replaced  upon  the  ramparts,  under  an  in- 
cessant and  well-directed  fire  from  the  ships  of  a  powerful  and 
haughty  foe.  When  we  estimate  the  cost  of  our  Independ- 
ence, we  should  not  overlook  those  changes  which  character- 
ize the  annals  of  war  at  different  periods.  The  battles  of  the 
Revolution  were  conducted  by  heroes  who  had  to  fight  against 
the  wild  and  fearless  Indians  of  America,  and  foreign  enemies, 
some  of  whose  deeds  were  as  cruel  as  those  of  the  native  Red- 
man. Whilst  often  aroused  from  the  quiet  sleep  of  midnight 
to  find  their  houses  in  flames,  and  to  hear  that  savage  yell,  the 
Indian  war-whoop — they  had  also  to  contend  against  the  best 
disciplined  troops  in  the  world.  There  was  then  no  trained 
Army  and  Navy,  with  accomplished  Officers  from  the  Mili- 
tary and  Naval  Academy.  The  great  warriors  of -the  Revo- 
lution were  citizen  soldiers.  Men  who  went  from  the  tilling 
of  the  field,  from  houses  of  mercantile  business,  from  the  work- 
shop of  mechanic  industry,  from  the  learned  professions,  from 
every  pursuit  of  gain  and  pleasure,  to  the  field  of  battle.  Men 
who  knew  the  worth  of  Liberty — and  had  the  courage  to 
obtain  it.  For  them,  peace  had  no  charm,  life  no  value,  with- 
out it.  They  taught  their  children,  both  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple, not  to  submit  to  unjust  and  lawless  oppression — and  to 
check  the  approach  of  tyranny.  You  are  the  descendants  of 
those  revolutionary  men.  To-day,  as  citizen  soldiers,  you 
meet  to  commemorate  their  deeds,  and  to  witness  the  dazzling 
glory  of  military  fame — to-morrow,  you  again  return  to  en- 
gage in  the  useful  works  of  peace  and  industry.  We  would 
detract  nothing  from  the  honourable  profession  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  West  Point,  and  our  Naval  School ;  we  cannot  too 
highly  appreciate  their  distinguished  ability  and  services  as 
soldiers  and  men  of  science.     But  the  peace  establishment  ilk 
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the  United  States  is  small.  We  wish  not,  and  need  not  to 
retain  a  large  standing  Army.  In  the  regular  exercise  of 
its  powers,  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  our  Constitution, 
in  time  of  peace,  the  Federal  Government  has  no  employment 
for  a  great  military  force.  Each  State  can  make  proper  pro- 
vision for  contributing,  at  any  time,  to  the  necessary  extent, 
by  training  soldiers  under  its  own  military  organization.  To 
know  the  efficiency  of  such  aid  as  can  be  thus  rendered  to  the 
country  in  war,  we  can  safely  refer  to  history.  It  is  very  tt-ue 
that  a  usurping  tyrant  could  not  thus  collect  a  body  guard — 
to  intimidate  and  to  coerce  his  unwilling  and  disaffected  sub- 
jects— but  the  citizens  of  each  State  in  the  American  Republic 
have  always  been,  and  shall  ever  be  found  ready  to  volunteer, 
when  their  services  are  properly  required — and  they  are 
equally  able  and  willing  to  assume  the  character,  and  act  the 
part  of  soldiers.  Carolinians,  whilst  you  carefully  discharge 
such  militia  duty  as  the  State  requires — and  aid  in  the  support 
of  that  excellent  institution,  her  Military  Academy — emulate 
the  noble  character  of  Moultrie,  and  you  shall  always  be 
able  to  muster  a  Palmetto  Regiment. 
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